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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are not yet prepared to go on with our list of books for 
the use of common schools. The following paragraph, extract- 
ed from the Report of a Committee in Connecticut, published 
some time since, may help to confirm the sentiments we have ex- 
pressed, and keep the subject alive in the minds of our readers, 


‘A reform in that part of the system relating to books, while 
it would promote economy, seems indispensable to the success, » 
of the schools. The continual fluctuation in the use of b 4 
with which the schools are inundated, subjects the parents to a 
heavy expense, and prevents that uniformity without which there 
can be no classification—a principle highly conducive to suc- 
cess in every grade of instruction. The selections are not un- 
frequently made with little judgment, and many books are us- 
ed, fit only to corrupt the taste or the morals of youth. The 
important business of preparing elementary books, has been 
left, too much, to unskilful hands—to men who have betrayed, 
at every step, their utter ignorance of the first principles of the 
philosophy of the mind ; a science, to which the higher depart- 
ments of education are greatly indebted, but whose aid has been 
little sought after in the lower, Where it is most needed. This 
is an evil which the legislature, and the Jegislature only, can 


remedy.” 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that one of the evils above re- 
ferred to,—*“ the continual fluctuation in the use of books,”— 
would be increased by the introduction of these which we have 
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recommended. We reply that our object is to do away this ve- 
ry evil, by recommending books. of such a character, that, if 
once adopted, they will not‘need to be soon changed. Besides, 
the objection loses its ‘weight, when we consider the very trifling 
expense of the books that were named in our last number. 


METHOD.OF TEACHING, GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY- 


[The following hints on the method of teaching these impor- 
tant branches, are intended to direct the attention of instructers 
to a wide and important part of their duties—the means of mak- 
ing up for the deficie~ ies of the books commonly used at school. 
Itis not meant that tnese books are to be dispensed with, but 
that the personal diligence of the teacher should provide the pu- 
pil with what they do not contain, and make such a selection and 
arrangement of the lessons prescribed from them as shall make 
the pupil acquainted with his own country, and his own vicinity, 
before extending’ his attention to distant countries and foreign 
nations. ]|—Journal of Education. 

To render the acquisition of knowledge pleasant or practica- 
"ble, those branches must be selected which children can be made 
to Understand, and in which they will naturally become interes- 
‘ted.’ Thefe is no child capable of reading that will not be de- 
lighted with the objects of natura! history, the discoveries of ge- 
ography, the ‘narratives of travellers, the events of sacred and 
of civil history, and the simpler principles and experiments in 
natural philosophy. In all these’ departments a child can ac- 
quire knowledge. These subjects excite and gratify curiosity to 
the highest’pitch. | Application to them is not felt to be labor, and 
therefore it does not occasion fatigue. ‘These branches are well 
suited to expand and invigorate the young intellect, and prepare 
it for more active employment. When narration and descrip- 
tion have attracted the attention, and led it onward by pleasing 
exertions, till application is become an agreeable and habitual ex- 
ercise, we may expect to be successful in directing the mind to 
the more arduous efforts of thought, which are required by men- 
tal objects. 


Education is too often rendered a matter of indifferenec or of 


dislike, in consequence of the scholastic and theoretical manner in 
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which it is conducted. Children regard it as a thing totally re- 
moved from the sphere of enjoyment; and youth cannot see in 
many of its parts a distinct practical relation to the business of life, 
on which they are preparing toenter. Were due efforts made, 
a remedy, to a considerable extent, might be found for both evils. 
Make instruction interesting, make it the source to which children 
should look for the gratification of curiosity, aud for the pleasing 
feeling of conscious improvement, and it will gain the strongest 
attachment. | Make instruction praétical ; let its relation to busi- 
ness be constantly pointed out; let it be mingled. with business 3 
and it will no longer seem a wearisome task, intended merely to 
be pored over in a study. 

There are several departments of education, in which a more 
practical and interesting method of instruction, is especially re- 
quired. 

To begin with geography.—On the existing plan of instruction 
in this branch, a book, professedly simplified to the capacity of 
children, is put inte the hands of the young beginner. , ;He opens 
it for his first lesson, and finds it begin with a view, of the uni- 
verse, or an exposition of the Newtonian system, involving mathe- 
matical terms which are, of course, utterly unintelligible to him ; 
and when his lesson is got and recited, he knows, just; .as little of 
practical geography as before. 

There are two positive objections to this mode of instruction. 
It degrades the operations of the mind into mere unmeaning rote. 
it opposes the great principles of scientific research which are 
acknowledged in every other mental pursuit. It is in fact nothe 
ing but an adherence to. the exploded system which madea knowl- 
edge of generals the sure key to an understanding of particulars. 
If the principles of Bacon are correct, ifthey are justly thought 
to be applicable to every subject which invites the exercise of 
the mind,—why debar them from education ? 

Let the obsolete system hitherto followed be entirely abandon- 
ed. Let the natural progress ofthe mind be consulted. Let 
knowledge commence at home, and gradually extend itself abroad. 
Let the minds of the young, instead of being made to attempt the 
compass of the system, be directed, in the first place, to the most 
important objects on the surface of the globe, and to those, first 
of all, which lie in the vicinity of their own residence. Let the 
sphere of observation be gradually widened from the townein 
which they live, to the ceunty, from the county to the-state, from 
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the state to the country, from the country to the quarter of the 
‘ world; thence to general views of geography, embracing the prin- 
ciples of astronomy. ‘The mind will thus fully comprehend all 
the stages of its progress, and naturally rise to those general con- 
clusions, and general laws, which constitute what is called a view 
of the universe. 
The following is a specimen of instruction on the plan which has 
_been suggested. 

Let the pupil’s first lesson explain and illustrate what is meant 
by a town, acounty,a state, a country, and a quarter of the globe ; 
and, at the close of each explanation, let him repeat the name of 
the town, county, state, &c. in which he lives. When he is per- 
fectly familiar with these things, let him be taught to ascertain, 
first in the open air, and afterwards within doors, the points of the 
compass, by the pole-star for North, the sun’s place at noon for 
south, the rising of the sun for Bast, and its setting for West. 
When the pupil has'practised this exercise, till he can readily tell 
the direction of any place or object, at any time of the day, by ref- 
erence to the sun’s place, he may be told what towns lie N. S. E. 
and W. of his own, or, in other words, be taught its boundaries ; 
and proceed in the same way to the county, the state, the coun- 
try,.and the quarter of the globe. The next lesson should be on 
the extent of his town, county, state, &c. Questions, such as the 
following, may then be put with reference to the surface, &c. 

What mountain or mountains are in the town? In what part 
of the town? In what direction do they run? Of what chain are 
theya part? What are their height- and length ‘—The same 
questions are answered for the county, the state, the country, and 
the quarter of the world. 

What river flows through the town or bounds it? Through what 
part ? or what part does it bound ? Where does it rise? Where 
does itempty ? Whiatis its course? Its width? (at a given place.) 
Where are its falls ? Describe them. Where its bridges ? Describe 
them? Is the river navigable ? How far? and for what class 
of vessels ? What articles are exported and imported on its 
waters ? 

If a lake or a bay occurs, the questions are adapted to each. 
These questions are extended to the county, the state, &c. and in- 
clude the towns in each county, and the counties in each state, and 
the states or other divisions ofthe country, through which the riv- 
er runs, or in which the lake or bay lies. 
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What roads run through the town? In what direction? Thro’ 
what part of the town ?—The same questions are applied to the 
conty, the state, &c. including the towns in each county, and the 
counties in each state, and the states or other divisions of the 
country through which the roads are carried. 

When a canal occurs, the questions include the seas, lakes, or 
rivers, which are connected by it; the course in which it is con- 
ducted ; the towns, counties, and states through which it passes; 
its width and depth ; its locks, bridges, aqueducts, &c.; the com 
modities for which it affords conveyance, and the revenue which 
arises from them. . 

What are the soil and climate of the town, county, state, &c. ? 
What the vegetable produetions? . 

What animals are found in the town, county ? 

What is the population of the town, the county, the state, the 
country, &c.? 

What are the personal appearance, manners, customs, laws, 
government, and religion of the people ? 

Describe their agriculture, manufactures, and commerce ? 

What institutions are in the town, county, state, &c. 

What public buildings ? What their use, size, appearance, &c.7™ 

All the topics usually embraced in books on geography,are ca 
pable of being introduced in a manner similar to what has beer 
mentioned. 

This method of instruction is attended by several very impor 
tant advantages. It ensures all the benefits of the invaluable sys 
tem of classification. It not only assists the memory in recalling 
objects, but places them before the mind in the light of compari 
son or of contrast, than which nothing is more conducive to clea 
conceptions and distinct impressions. This modeof teaching ge 
ography, besides being adapted to the capacity of the younges 
learner, tends to communicate that practical cast of knowledge 
which is so useful in life. Lessons in geography, when taught ir 
this way, bear as near a resemblance. as_ possible to the interest 
ing recitals of an individual who has travelled through every pa 
of a country, and seen every object which he describes ; and, a 

bove all, it gives the pupil a thorough acquaintance with the ge 
ography, or rather the topography of the place of his nativity or o 
his residence. Of what use is it to teach a child the day, or th 
year, or the distance of Herschel, whilst you leave him ignoran 
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of the read on which he daily walks, the river that flows by his 
door, or the situation of his own birth-place ? 

The study of history requires.a similar.reformation.. The usual 
plan is to put into the hands; ofa pupil, a volume which leads his 
attention away to the remotest antiquity... The result of this mode 
of instruction-is commonly that superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject, which is confined to a few. names.and. dates ; and which 
merely gives the studeat;the appearance and the credit of being 
acquainted. with .history:5 whilst he is left,.ignorant of the e- 
ents which have taken place in his own country, and in his own 
ity. ROE yet 
Here, too, the same-error prevails asin geography. General — 
istory is first 'stadied, and. afterwards particular history. The 
onsequence is the same: in this science;as in the other. 

You will find a youth prepared to relate, the more remarkable 
pecurrences in the history of the Grecian and Roman republics, 
pr even to give a philosophic account of the rise and fall of em- 
pires ;—but ask him an important question respecting the history 
of his own country, make the inquiries when and by whom was his 
native town planted, and he is at once. put to a stand. 

To remedy this. evil,.the same course must be taken as in ge- 
ography. The. study.of history must be made to begia, at the 
esidence of the pupil, and:the .sphere of historical knowledge be 
gradually widened, as formerly. mentioned, There is no other 
way of making this,branch of education practically instructive ; 
and there is no way in which it can more easily be rendered high- 
ly interesting, even to.the.:mind, .of.a child, .. No course of in- 
truction is more likely to. prepare. the mind for a thorough and 
omprehensive knowledge of general. history... - . 

The usual method:of teaching this, branch, is defective in avoth- 
pr point of view. Whenianevent in, ancient history is recited, no 
pains are taken to refer to chronology, for a precise idea of the 
jme at which it occurred, This neglect, leaves the mind to wan- 
ler in vague and-obscure, ideas, in no respect more, useful, than 
hose which arise in the perusal ofa romance.,.,No important 
pvent in ancient history, should be; passed over without being da- 
ed, not merely by. the year of the world,or, theyear before Christ, 
put also by the olympiad, and the year of the city of Rome, as 
well as by remarkable, sonteporaneous events, which the pupil 
may use as So many points of reference. Every occurrence would 
Mhus be made to assume a distinet place in the recollection of the 
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learner, instead of being lost, as now, in a mist of indefinite anti- 
quity. ; ji By 

A defect similar to the last mentioned, is occasioned by the o- 
mission of geographical references. A battle, for instance swhich 
decided the fate of empires,’ is recorded: as having been fought 
at a particular place.’ ‘The student is permitted to pass on bare- 
ly mentioning the name’of the place, instead’ of entering into a 
close and minuté investigation of its geography... A well written 
passage in a modern novel, will leave'on the mind a much deep- 
er impression of reality; ‘than the most interesting passage of his- 
tory, read or studied in the common way. ! 

A neglect of the same kind, takes place with regard to biogra- 
phy. An individual whosé history is interwoven.with that of bis 
country, is introduced in the course of the narrative. The com- 
mon mode of instruction is satisfied with the bare: mention of his 
name; and the minds of the young are never incited to follow the 
individual into the retirement of his education, and of his domes- 
tic life ; there to develope the sources of personal greatness, and 
trace the incipient formation of those stupendous plans which, 
when accomplished, have ruined or saved a nation, and. immor- 
talised with infamy or'with glory, the statesman and the hero. 

In the sime manner are passed over the richly instructive sto- 
ries of mythology and antiquities. Allusion is made in the pa- 
ges of ancient history, to the actions of a god, or tothe celebra- 
tion of a festival ;—-but what meaning can thus be conveyed to a 
mind which knows nothing of the religion, or of the customs of 
the ancient world ? 

To render a knowledge of history complete, to render it prac- 
tical and usefal, all the branches which have been mentioned, must 
be interwoven with it; and without these it can never become 
more than a meagre and uninteresting outline. The method of 
teaching which has been suggested in this branch, not only enrich- 
es the science, and makes it more interesting and instructive ; but 
by alternately exciting and gratifying the principle. of curivsity, 
it habituates the pupil to trace every department of useful know- 
ledge to its source, ‘gives’ precision and accuracy to his thoughts, 
trains him to thorough’ research, and forms one of the best pre- 
ventives which can be employed, in guarding the minds of youth 
against those loose and superficial habits of thinking, into which 
they are so apt to run.— Suggestions on Education. 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


The fear of violence is the most degrading motive that can be 
held up to.a human being ; and whatever is done under its influ- 
ence, debases the disposition and corrupts the character. It 
is at war with all voluntary self-government, with all that renders 
school virtues the spontaneous growth of the mind and heart, and 
with all, consequently, that is valuable or estimable in the traits 
of subsequent life. 

A high tone of moral refinement in the instructer, will always 
lead to a refined discipline, to an habitual preference for the 
milder and happier expedients of government, as those which are 
most in harmony with the situation of one whose benevolent of- 
fice it is to impart the elements of intellectual and moral charac- 
ter to minds placed in dependence on his own. The measures 
adopted by a kind and considerate teacher will always be regila- 
ted by a regard to their prospective influence on future charac- 
ter, more than by a short-sighted eagerness to check a present e- 
vil. Itis very easy to plan out a system of rules for the govern- 
ment ofa school, and to follow up every violation of them with 
chastisement or rebuke ; and by this method of management, a 
death-like stillness and a perfect decorum may be produced. 
Fear and constraint are easily called into operation, even on the 
most untractable minds ; but the great end of discipline, the pow- 
er of self-government by the use of reason, can never be attained 
in this way. The compliance which has been yielded to restraint 
and to intimidation, will, in all probability, give way when these 
shackles are removed; or if this should not be the case, the hab- 
it of yielding to an arbitrary motive will have been acquired ; and 
a readiness to relinquish the mind to the guidance of others, will 
have taken the place of an enlightened and manly exercise of the 
will acquiescing in the Jaws of truth. _ 

Where parental government has been arbitrary and capricious, 
where it has been harsh in its expedients, or where it has been Jax 
and feeble, the disposition ofa scholar may have been so injured ; 
or under the ill-regulated discipline of an injudicious instructer, 
a whole school may have been so Corrupted, that in the first at- 
tempts of a teacher who is desirous of using the better class of mo- 
tives, there may be many difficultiesto ‘be encountered. The 
minds of the young imay have been rendered so habitually callous, 
as to be inaccessible to the happier principles of action. In such. 
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cases lies the real difficulty of governing ; and it is nota mind of 
ordinary character that can surmount such obstructions. It is 
here that the teacher feels the need of the widest possible range 
of thought, the utmost efficiency in action, a power over himself 
and over the minds of his charge, which human discipline can 
hardly give. How to extricate himself from the embarrassments 
of such a situation, is for individual judgment and experience to 
decide. The result may be the temporary evil of inflicting phys- 
ical pain, or the more lasting evil of obduracy and vice remaining 
unsubdued and unreformed. But the earnest endeavor of a 
good teacher in this, as in every point of his management, will 
be to restore the ingenuousness and the innocence. which have 
been lost, and to elevate his pupils by the action of high and gen- 
erous motives, Iu some cases a teacher may be called to assume 
the charge of aschool previously regulated by corporeal inflictions. 
He will not probably find it safe to attempt an entire change of 
motives in a day; as this would imply an equally sudden revolu- 
tion of character on the part of his pupils. Still, his aim wiil be 
to work his way upward to a moral elevation of feeling in his 
school, to a standard of obedience which will render recourse to 
chastisement unnccessary. 

The progress of human opinion on this subject so important to 
character and to happiness, isa circumstance for congratulation 
to parents, and to all who would see the habits of the young ear- 
ly put under the guidance of reason and love. The prevailing 
spirit, in almost all our schools, is that of a mild and genial influ- 
ence on character ; and this species of discipline is constantly 
gaining ground; nor will either the few instances in which it is 
suffered to degenerate into feebleness, nor the few on the other 
hand, in which there is a determined and scornful adherence to 
mere severity, affect, to any extent, the state of the public mind. 
Moral refinement in this, as in all its other departments, is fast 
assuming its legitimate ascendancy over general opinion, and as- 
sociating every expedient for juvenile improvement with a more 
liberal allowance of present happiness.—Journal of Education. 





MUTUAL DUTIES OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 


The following hints to parents are extracted from ‘ Observa- 
tions on Schools,” published at Edinburgh. 


‘Sometimes meddling and ,impatient parents breed much 
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mischief themselves, by improper notions which they inculcate ; 
particularly young parents, whose unreasonable ambition to see 
their children out-do others, induces them to harrass the teach- 
er, and to urge their children forward, frequently at the expense 
of their health, without censidering whether their time or ability 
warrant them or not. These often sow the seeds of disaffection 
betwixt the scholar and the master, which seldom fail to pro- 
duce bad effects,without answering any good purpose, especially 
when the teacher is known to be qualified, and conscientious in 
doing his duty. To say nothing else of such conduct, it is 
bad policy ; and were parents to study their own intervst prop- 
erly, they would be at much pains to cultivate a good under- 
standing betwixt the children and their teachers, by avoiding 
disrepectful observations upon their conduct or character,and to 
second at home the injunctions laid upon them in schoo] ; while 
the teacher, on the other hand, should be candid in giving his 
opinion of the children, when asked by the parents, and labor to 
impress upon their minds the greatest reverence for them, and 
obedience to their authority. 

It would be well, too, in cases of any imprudence on the part 
of the teacher, were the parents to act the part of friends, and, 
instead of exposing him, to let him know the public opinion of 
his conduct, that he might be more upon his guard against the 
recurrence ofthe same error. By a reciprocal attention, in this 
way, to the feelings and reputation of each other, a friendship 
might be, and generally is formed and cultivated, which conduc- 
es to the comfort of all parties and makes the children feel thern- 
selves necessitated to be both diligent and respectful at home 
and inschool. Indeed, without the existence of such an under- 
standing, no harmony can be expected, and the improvement of 
the children will be much slower than it would otherwise be.” 


The following remarks are added, in a review of the “ Obser- 
vations” in the Journal of Education. 


Nothing can have a happier influence on the mind of a child, 
than to perceive a unity of object and of effort, and a common 
interest relative to his improvement, existing between his teach- 
er and his parents. It lays the foundation of that indispensable 
requisite of happiness, a generous confidence in others, as he 
sees both parties sacrificing their individual interest ‘to his, and 
teaching him the great lesson of self-denial. But if he finds the 
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efforts of his teacher prompted by one motive, and those of his 
pare :s by another, he will very soon regulate his own by the 
seiiish desire of personal gratification. 

A more liberal confidence in the judgment of teachers, would 
usually have a favorable effect on the education of children. 
Parents cannot tuo often remember that report, even from the 
mouths of their own children, is a very unsafe ground of opin- 
ion, and that misrepresentation may take place through ignorance 
or inadvertency, where there is no disposition to deceive. It 
would be well, we think, were a more free and ofen intercourse 
maintained between teachers and parents. Every school should 
be accessible to the observation of parents ; and those who val- 
ue the improvement of their ehildren, should go personally to 
the school-room, and become acquainted with the exertions there 
made by the instructer, so as to do every thing possible in aid 
of them. Were a better feeling prevalent on this point, parents 
would never be unwelcome visitants at school. Their presence, 
indeed, would be a source of pleasure, both to the pupils and 
the teacher; and a little attention to necessary accommodation 
in the school-room, would avoid any hindrance from this ar- 
rangement. 

Some teachers, we know, are averse to the attendance of pa- 
rents or friends during the exercises of the school. This teel- 
ing arises either from an undue tenderness of the instructer’s 
professional reputation, from a nervous anxiety about good ap- 
pearances, or from an apprehension of having the attention of 
the scholars distracted from their lessons. The first two of 
these hindrances to the influence arising from the presence of 
parents, are founded on misconception. It would be vastly bet- 
ter for the teacher’s estimation, and for a true representation of 
his school, if parents and guardians could witness his daily toil 
and his hourly difficulties. ‘The arduous task which be has to 
perform, would be better understood. Parents could judge 
better of the real progress of their children. Periodical exhibi- 
bitions, those incentives to vanity in children, those fruitful sour- 
ces of vexation to teachers, and of delusion to parents, would be 
superseded. Anxiety and disappointment would be avoided on 
all hands ; and the truth, in all particulars, would have its natur- 
al aud proper place. The fear of distraction on the part of the 
pupils is also ill-founded. The presence of pareiits becoming a 
daily, or, at least, a familiar thing, would not disturb and excite 
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the mind, as it does at formal exhibitions, but would on the con- 
trary, be a good impulse to attention and diligence, and would 
supersede much of the necessity of an anxious vigilance on the 
part of the teacher. 

Were teachers in the habit of admitting parents into their 
school-rooms, such calls would never be felt as an intrusion, 
since they would be expected; and instead of the school being 
occasionally brightened up for inspection, it would always be, in 
some measure, what the teacher would wish it to be at examina- 
tions and other public occasions. The impulse which the teach- 
er himself would receive, would be, at least, of a favorable na- 
ture to habitual! diligence and to professional success. 

For the correctness of these opinions we can unfortunately 
appeal to but few teachers who have reduced them to practice. 
But it is these few only who can speak from experience on this 
tg and to their decision we cheerfully submit the merits of 
the case. 








INTELLIGENCE. 
AMHERST ACADEMY, MASS.* 


This Academy, which has for years sustained a high reputa- 
tion, is to commence its fall term on Wednesday next, with 
some important improvements in the course of instruction and 
discipline. Rooms in the Academy and adjacent houses are to 
_ be furnished for the accommodation of a large number of stu- 
dents under the immediate supervision of the Preceptors. It is 
intended that the Languages shall be taught in such a manner, 
that the study of text books may be a study of interesting facts 
and sentiments as well as of words and their grammatical rela- 
tions. The English department is to receive more special at- 
_tention than heretofore. Students in this department are to have 
the privilege of attending lectures in the College, on History, 
' Chemistry, and Natural.Philosophy. In the fall term of each 
year, there is to be a special course of instruction for School 
Teachers. Students of this class will be favored with familiar 
lectures from.one of the College Professors on the subject of 
school instruction. Gymnastic exercises are to be introduced,| 
for promoting the health and vigor of students. ‘The instruc- 
ters are expected to mingle with their pupils in these exercises 





* This article has been deferred for want ef room. 
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and in familiar conversation; and at all hours of the day to 
watch over their morals and habits with parental care. Such 
students as cannot be induced to submit to the most honorable 
and wholesome discipline, are to be at once dismissed, that their 
example may not corrupt others. Under such arrangements it 
is hoped that the Academy will combine most of the peculiar ad- 
vantages enjoyed in some of our distinguished High Schools, 
without their expense.—Recorder and Tel. Sept. 7. 











NOTICE ‘TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

For the better accommodation of our subscribers, a large pro- 
portion of whom reside in Massachusetts, it is proposed to pub- 
lish the next volume of the Teacher’s Guide both at Portland 
and Boston. This will diminish the postage, and afford oppor- 
tunity to send the papers to several towns by the stage-driver, 
or by private conveyance. 

We have also been led, by the suggestions of subscribers, 
and by our own reflections, to adopt the conclusion, that the 
Teacher’s Guide will be quite as acceptable to its readers, if 
presented to them but once a month, and in such a form, that 
while one half of the postage is saved, it will contain the same 
quantity of matter that it now does. The type now used isso 
large, that double the quantity of matter may be printed on a 
sheet, without so reducing the size of the type as to occasion any 
inconvenience to the reader ;—especially on paper at least as 
good as that which we now use, and with neat typographical 
execution. We certainly feel no inclination to diminish the 
quantity of matter, as we find that our subject is yet very far 
from being exhausted. Indeed we find ourselves to be but at 
the commencement of our labors. In the present volume we 
have brought into view some of the defects which exist in the 
prevailing modes of instruction, have exhibited the general 
principles by which parents and teachers ought to be guided in 
imparting knowledge and cultivating the mind, and have dwelt, 
at considerable length, on some departments of elementary edu- 
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cation. ‘The greater part of the detail of our subject,—the 
manner of applying general principles to the various branches of 
study and to the various exercises of the school-room,—yet re- 
mains. And we think ourselves safe in assuring our readers, 
that, without a needless repetition of what has been said before, | 
the second volume may be made to contain as great a variety of 
matter as has the first, and may be rendered equally valuable 
and interesting. 

All our present subscribers will be considered as continuing 
their subscription, except those who signify a wish to have their 
papers discontinued at the close of the present volume. Those 
of our readers, who desire to promote the cause to which our 
publication is devoted, and who feel the importance of the sub- 
jects which are discussed in our pages, may do much for the 
furtherance of the object by recommending the Teacher’s Guide 
and lending some of the numbers to parents and teachers with 
whom they are acquainted. The present time is a suitable one 
to make efforts of this kind ; because we wish, by the commence- 
ment ofa new volume, to know how many copies to print, in or- 
der that all our subscribers may have complete sets. _ 

Those who may wish to withdraw their names, are requested 
to give notice of it to the Printer, orto an Agent of the work, as 
soon, at the latest, as the first of December. All notices of this 
kind’ should be given at the time of making payment for the 
present volume, and through the same medium. 

The terms of our publication will be remembered by subscri- 
bers: One Do var, if paid within the year; Ont Dowuar ann 
FIFTY CENTS, if delayed beyond that time. Our first and se- 
cond numbers were issued in 1826 ; but we will consider all pay- 

ments made before the close of the present year, as coming with- 
in the terms of subcription. The last number of the present vol- 
ume will be issued on the first of December, and the second vol- 
ume will commence on the first of January. 
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(G> We owe an apology toa respectable portion of our subscribers 
for having failed to supply them with all the back numbers. The 
first half volume, or rather the first eleven numbers, have been, for 
some months, outof print. Most ofthose who have failed of re- 
ceiving these numbers, or a part of them, commenced their sub- 
scription with the expectation of having a complete volume ; and 
have, of course, been disappointed. ‘The agent, who procured 
the subscribers, did not know, till he had procured about half of 
them, but that they could be supplied with allthe back numbers ; 
and he afterwards knew only that the first and second numbers were 
out of print,—which circumstance he mentioned to the subscribers, 
adding that they would undoubtedly: be reprinted. And so they 
would have been, if, as he supposed, only the first two or three num- 
bers had failed. But siz or seven of the following numbers failed 
soon afterwards; so that there was nearly as much occasion for re- 
printing the whole of these, as for reprinting the first that 
failed; and the number of new subscribers to be supplied 
was not great enough to justify the expense which this would 
require. he expense of printing fifty or a hundred  cop- 
ies,—as those who are acquainted with the subject know,—is 
almost as great as that of printing two or three hundred.—The dis- 
appointment to the subscribers above referred to must have been the 
greater, as they were not apprised of the reason why so many of the 
back numbers failed of reaching them. It was stated atthe close 
of No. 12, that the first three numbers were out of print ; and when 
several of the following numbers failed, a statement of the fact 
would have been imade, had the editor been in a situation to ascer- 
tain how many numbers were actually or nearly out of print, and to 
decide in regard to the expediency of reprinting these. Not having the 
means of knowing the whole number of subscribers, or the number 
who had not received a complete set, or the numbers of the Teach- 
er’s Guide that were out of print, he felt under the necessity oflet- 
ting the subject rest till he could inspect the books for himself and 
have a personal interview with the printer. 

We shall procure as many copies as possible of the eleven first 
numbers, so as to supply those who are particularly desirous of hav- 
ing a complete volume. 

We will endeavor to write to our Agents in those towns in which 
our subscribers have failed of receiving all the back numbers, and 
direct them as to the most equitable manner of adjusting the busi- 
ness. We hope that our apology will be satisfactory, and that those 
subscribers, whose volume for the present year must be incomplete, 
will all avail themselves of the opportunity of obtaining a complete 
volume for the year ensuing. 

{=~ Payment for the present volume, or the names of subscribers 
for the next volume, may be delivered to any of our Agents, or serit 
by mail (post paid) to A. Shirley, Portland, Mc., Wait. Greene, & 
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Co. Court-street, Boston, or to J. B. Moore, Concord, N. H. 

No subscription will be received for a less term than one year. 
The last half of the present volume, (a supply of which is yet on 
hand) commencing at No. 12, will be furnished to purchasers or 
new subscribers at a discount of one third. that is, for 33 1-3 cents. 
Au Tridex and general Table of Contents will be inserted in the last 
number; so that, were it not for the name of having a complete vol- 
ume, these thirteen numbers would be better worth half a dollar, 
than the whole volume is a whole dollar. 

( Agents who receive or collect payments, and transmit them, 
by private conveyance or post-paid, to Portland, Boston, or €on- 
cord, as above stated, shall be entitled to a discount of ten per cent. 
on all moneys thus collected and transmitted. 


LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE TEACHER’S GUIDE. 


Acton, Mass. Rev. Marshal! Shedd, 
Baldwin, Me. Rev. Noah Emerson, 
Bernadston, Mass. Z. C. Newcomb, 
Boston, Mass. Wait, Green, & Co. 13, Court St. 
Bristol, Me. Aaron Blaney, Esq. P. M. 
Concord, N. H. J. B. Moore, 
Farmington, Me, Hebron Mayhew, 
Framingham, Mass. E. Parkhurst, 
. Gorham, Me. Nahum Chadbourne, 
Lexington, Rockbridge Co. Va.J. W. Paine, 
Lowell, Mass. Warren Colburn, 
Marlborough. Mass. Rev. Sylvester F. Bucklin, 
Newburyport, Mass. Charles Whipple, 
Northampton, Mass. ES. Phelps, 
Peacham, Vt. Joseph Thacher, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Samuel Putnam, 
Saco, Me. Thomus Fowler, 
Salem, Mass. Whipple & Lawrence, 
Salem, Botetourt Co. Va. Matthew S. Robertson, 
Shrewsbury, Mass, Samuel Witt, 
Sturgeonville Va, Henry Clary, P. M. 
Stow, Mass. Rev Isaac Stratton, 
Taunton, Mass CharlesJ. Warren, 
Vassalborough, Me. Philip Leach, Esq. P. M. 
“ Rev. Thomas Adams, 
West Jefferson, Me. Francis Shepherd, Esq. P. M. 
Wiscasset. Me. William Boynton. 
Worcester, Mass. Dorr & Howland. 
Wrentham Mass. Rev. Elisha Fiske. 














Errata.—The increase of pagrapiices errors in @ fewof the last numbers, has been 
owing to the distance of the editor from the seat of publication, and his consequent inability 
to read the proof sheets. Ina Teacher's Guide, we feel under peculiar obligation to set an 
example of accuracy. ‘This.is the reason why we so often give a list of errata, though our pa- 
ges are usually as correctly printed as other publications, the editors of which are either un- 
eonsciods of the errors they contain, or have net the candor to acknowledge them. 

Page 305, line 9 from the bottom, read the word.—Page 306, line 18 from the bottom, for 
lesson read day.—Page 308, line 1, for an read and.—Page 309, line 8, dele the.—Page 312, 
line 10 from the bottom. read be formed.—Page 315, line |. for or read and.—Line. 10, for 
should read shall.—Page 314, line 1, read questions. —Page 315, line 18, for Adam’s read 
Adams’. Page 316, line 6, for no read know.—Line 12, for tread This.—Page 318, line 18 
from the bottom, for what read that. 
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